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existence of animals of this group were described by Leidy, in 
1872, under the name of Uintatherium .” 

Intricate questions of priority, such as those in which the 
nomenclature of many of the recent American palaeontological 
discoveries is unfortunately involved, cannot be discussed and 
settled in brief abstracts ; but I see that the above statement 
conveys a wrong impression, which I shall be glad to correct. 
Bones of some of these animals were discovered by Prof. Marsh 
and Lieut. Warm, of the Yale College exploring party, near- 
Sage Creek, Western Wyoming, in September 1870, and de¬ 
scribed by the former in the following year (American Journal 
of Science and Arts, July 1871, p. 351), though referred pro¬ 
visionally to the genus Titanothenum. There seems, however, 
to be no doubt that Leidy’s name, Uintatherium {Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1872, p. 169 ; 
read July 30, published August 1), was the earliest of the new 
generic designations applied to any of the group, and therefore 
ought to be adopted for the whole, until it is clearly shown that 
any sufficiently important distinctions exist between them to 
warrant their separation into different genera. 

March 18 W. H. Flower 

Morell’s “Euclid Simplified” 

It is only quite recently that my attention has been directed 
to the review of “ Euclid Simplified” in Nature, vol. xiii. pp. 
201-204. I shall endeavour to condense my reply to the criticisms 
contained in that review as much as possible, taking them in the 
order in which they occur, which will simplify the controversy. 

And firstly, it is objected that “ the title * Euclid Simplified’ 
is a misnomer, for the method of Euclid (the geometer) is de¬ 
parted from altogether.” I reply by explaining that by far the 
greater part of the theorems and problems, and also the method 
followed throughout in “ Euclid Simplified” are taken directly 
from Amiot’s “Elements de Geometrie ” (15th edition, 1873). 
In his preface to another work, “Lecjons Nouvelles de Geo¬ 
metric Elementaire” (1865), Amiot says: “ Les elements de 
geometrie que nous venons de reimprimer et cette seconde edi¬ 
tion des Lefons nouvelles de geometrie, sont deux ouvrages dif- 
ferents. Le premier n’est que 1’expose de la geometrie des 
anciens ; le second est un essai de geometrie generate, c'est-a-dire 
qu’ii comprend non settlement les elements d’Euclide, mais encore 
les principes de la geometrie moderne,. qui est resumee et, pour 
ainsi dire, persormifie dans les travaux de M. Chasles, uotre 
geometre par excellence.” I infer that in adopting and follow¬ 
ing Amiot’s “Elements,” I have followed the ancients and 
Euclid, though shortened and simplified. 

At a subsequent part of the review the writer is exposed to 
severe animadversions for his intention to produce what is repre¬ 
sented to be an epitome of the brilliant discoveries of M. Chasles. 
This matter can also be set at rest by referring to the extract 
from the preface of M. Amiot, previously given. Mr. Morell 
has only projected a compilation and translation from Amiot’s 
“Lecons Nouvelles,” and from Rouche and De Comberousse 
(t sre Partie. Geometrie Plane. Appendice), also treating of 
modern geometry. 

Passing from the title to the contents, I admit that the typo¬ 
graphical errors are unfortunately numerous, nor is it possible to 
avoid this except by employing the best and most expensive prin¬ 
ters. The misprints master and cord, the omission of the word 
“ side ” before “ of the equilateral triangle,” and the passage re¬ 
lating to the quadrilateral ABCD must be referred to this 
category. The latter passage is translated from Legendre (edition 
1868 [not 1872], p. 78), and requires the fourth side AD to be 
added, which has been omitted by the printer. For “ without 
changing” read also “thereby changing”—in this case I confess 
an oversight of the writer. 

I proceed next to meet the strictures of the reviewer relating to 
Gallicisms and the use of terms new to boys. In defence I might 
point to the Hellenisms and Latinisms in our School Euclid, and 
affirm that Gallicisms are more nearly akin to modern English. 

I content myself with pointing to the employment of terms, 
condemned in “ Euclid Simplified,” by writers of approved 
excellence, including Gerard’s “ Elements of Geometry.” It is 
objected that I write, p. 168, “ The centre of similitude is the 
meeting-place.” I find at p. 36 of Mr. Gerard’s “ Elements of 
Geometry,” “ The meeting point of two lines.” . . . Again the 
terms “perpendicular to the centre, perpendicular to the 
middle," censured in “ Euclid Simplified.” ought to be taken in 
connection with the ensuing words : “ to the centre of the 
straight line A A' ” and “ to the middle of A B.” Thus ampli¬ 


fied, the terms agree with those used by Mr. Wormell—“per¬ 
pendicular to D E at its middle point C.” “ The perpendiculars 
to the sides of a triangle at their middle points.” (“Modern 
Geometry,” pp. 78-81.) 

Before I dismiss this question of terminology, I wish to sug¬ 
gest that recent works on geometry in high repute, especially 
those I have just named, introduce very fully terms with which 
boys are not at all acquainted, and which are new in English. 
I briefly enumerate a list of these new importations ; Escribed, 
exscribed, explements, intercepts (used as a noun), circum- 
scriptible, intangence, bisectrix, extangent, median, a plane lune, 
octant, and many more which cannot be introduced here for want 
of space. 

Considering the further criticisms, I beg to explain that no 
notice of the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching was inserted in the preface because absence from 
England and ill-health had severed me from all knowledge of 
its proceedings and of its Syllabus. 

If the enunciations are loosely and inelegantly worded, Amiot 
must bear the blame which attaches in a greater degree to our 
translations of Euclid. 

Further, the objection made to my use of the terms “ capable 
angle ” must extend to the use of the same term in Gerard’s 
“ Elements,” p. 310. 

In the definition of the parallelogram the printer has omitted 
“and parallel,” words which I find in my MS. The term 
lozenge is used as synonymous with rhombus by Wormell (“Ele¬ 
mentary Course of Geometry,” p. 65), and Gerard, p. 235. The 
definition of the circumference is that of Amiot (“Elements,” 
p. 40) and Gerard (p. 76). That described by the reviewer as the 
common school-boy definition is Wormell’s, p. 28. The expres¬ 
sion “a circumference is generally described in language by one 
of its radii” is thus given in Amiot: “On designe ordinaire- 
ment une circonfertnce par 1’un de ses rayons.” I shall pass 
over the criticisms about “the” and “a” as too minute, also 
the remark about major and minor arcs met by Def. 36. Problem 
VII. shows any boy of ordinary intelligence how to bisect a line. 

Derivation in notes is not treated syntactically, and can 
also be dismissed. But the remarks of the critic about the 
use of R as meaning right angle are met by referring 
to Wormell’s (p. 173) use of GCM as greatest common 
measure. The term pentedecagon is used by Gerard (p. 202). 

The proof of the'ratio of two rectangles j v is Legendre’s ; and 

at p. 67, after showing that — = 4, he adds: “Ainsi le rect¬ 
angle R contient quatre fois le rectangle pris pour unite ” (£<?., r). 
This conclusion in my book is criticised. 

The reasoning to Theorem VI. (p. 148), which is called 
defective in the review, only errs by excess of proof. I 
have little more to add. The “ Essentials of Geometry ” are 
almost entirely a translation of a useful Spanish work by noted 
mathematicians. 1 The 203 exercises are throughout from Amiot, 
and as these 205 exercises are literally all from Amiot, it is a 
serious charge to say, like the reviewer, that many of them are 
objectionable in geometry. In Exercise 30 “ a ” quadrilateral is 
a misprint: read “this.” 2 J. R. Morell 


“Weight” and “Mass” 

The correspondence which has recently appeared in Nature 
on this subject has great interest for those engaged in teaching 
Physics. I confess I regretted to learn that “ gravity ” had 
been diverted from its long recognised meaning in science—that 
pointed out by Mr. Stoney—at Glasgow, to be employed for 
one of the meanings of the word “weight.” The symbol “g” 
is “gravity” represented by its initial letter, so that if the mean¬ 
ing of the word be changed, consistency would require that the 
symbol should be altered. I find, practically, no difficulty in 
restricting the word “ weight ” to the sense of force, insisting on 
the use of the phrases “ mass of so many pounds, ounces, or 
grammes,” and “ force equal to the weight of a mass of so many 
pounds, grammes,” &c. ; for which, after some time, I allow the 
use of the phrase, weight of so many pounds.” 

On another point of nomenclature I would suggest that those 
who, like myself, think it necessary to use the British units co- 
ordinately with the metric, should adopt some analogue to the 

1 Their names will he given when I recover the book or get another copy. 

V The work of Mr. Wormell to which reference is made in this letter is 
(with one exception) his excellent “Modem Geometry,” published by 
Murby. 
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dyne. I use vis (p], vires ) to express the absolute unit of force in 
the F. P. S. system of units, with the multiples decemvii-es , cen- 
tivires, millivires. Thus nine centivires is very closely equal to 
the weight of twenty-eight pounds in this country. 

I should add that the distinction between “weight” and 
“mass,” generally recognised, but not uniformly insisted on in 
practice, is clearly pointed out in Prof. Everett’s useful tables. 

University Hall, March 18 J. J. Walker 


The Dry River-beds of the Riviera 
Those who have visited the Riviera of Piedmont will re¬ 
member as one of its most remarkable features the broad stony 
river-beds, sometimes with a meagre rili trickling down a narrow 
channel in the middle, sometimes entirely dry, but never with any 
body of water sufficient to account for the immense bed; the 
Paglione at Nice, with its bed spanned by a bridge of three 
broad arches, and with a stream never more than four or five 
feet wide and a few inches deep, is a specimen of what I mean. 
Can any of your scientific readers tell me what and when was 
the change of climate which caused what must once have been 
large rivers to shrink into mere rivulets? To all appearance it 
must have been w'ithin historical times, as the river-beds are dis¬ 
tinct and still bare, without any encroachment of vegetation. 
Probably the simplest way of accounting for the phenomenon 
would be, by showing that there has been a great diminu¬ 
tion in the snow lying on the Alpes Maritimes, which are 
drained by these rivers. It is remarkable, too, that in many of 
the narrow valleys running up into the hills, now quite dry, 
there are evident traces of torrents and waterfalls apparently in 
recent times. R. E. Bartlett 

Nice, March 7 


The Ocelli in Insects 

At vol. xiii, p. 168, H. Muller calls the attention of entomolo¬ 
gists to a subject which has interested other entomologists be¬ 
fore—the function of the ocelli in insects. With due deference to 
a suggestion made by such an authority, it seems to me that the 
size of the ocelli in hymenopterous insects is not dependent on 
their nocturnal habits. Why in hymenoptera more than in other 
orders ? Indeed, it may be doubted whether in some insects 
the ocelli are organs of vision at all, or at least whether they are 
of any practical use as such in the imago. Their number, as 
well as size, differs in different species of the same, order, seem¬ 
ingly without regard to their habits, whether diurnal or nocturnal, 
and in many moths they are so completely concealed by the 
scales that it is necessary to divide the head to ascertain whether 
they are present or absent, so that it is difficult to understand 
how they can be of any service as organs of vision. May they 
not in the imago, in such cases, be merely functional remnants of 
larval organisations. C. 

Colorado, Feb. 15 


The Recent Storm 

Your meteorological readers will probably guess that I have 
made an error of an inch inadvertently in the barometer readings 
of Sunday week. Also the last line should contain “nine 
hours ” in place of seven. T. S. UsBORNE 

Staplehurst, Kent, March 21 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Struve’s Companion of Procyon.— Mr. Otto Struve, 
in his remarks at the Royal Astronomical Society, in 
May, 1874, upon the later Pulkowa observations of the 
faint companion to Procyon, which he discovered on 
March 19, 1873, and which has been supposed to account 
for the anomalous motion of the latter, established by 
the researches of Prof. Auwers, referred to the circum¬ 
stance of the small star not having been up to that time 
perceived with the 26-inch refractor of the Washington 
Observatory. Admiral Davis, the present superintendent 
of this establishment, has communicated to the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten , the particulars of observations prin¬ 
cipally instituted for the purpose of confirming the exist¬ 
ence of Struve’s companion. The observations were 
commenced in. November 1873, and have been continued 


to the beginning of the present year. On no single occa¬ 
sion have Professors Newcomb and Holden, the usual 
observers, or any one who has examined the star with 
the 26-inch refractor, been able to detect a companion in 
the position assigned by the Pulkowa measures. Close 
faint stars have, however, been remarked in other position- 
angles, about three of which it is stated no doubt is 
entertained :— 

1. Position about 10° ... Distance . 6” 

2. 3 U ... „ . 8"-8 

3. „ about 50 ... „ less than 10 

And it is said to be quite possible there may be one or 
two more. No. 2 is the most readily visible. 

Mr.- O, Struve’s measures gave the following mean 
results : — 

1873, March 28 ... Position 90 0, 24 ... Distance 12"’49 

1874, April 10 ... „ 99°-6 o . „ ii"-67 

How then is the contradictory character of the Pulkowa 

and Washington observations to be accounted for ? It 
can hardly be, as suggested by Mr. Struve, that “the 
surpassing brilliancy of the principal star may have 
hindered the recognition of the small companion in its 
neighbourhood,” since notwithstanding it does not appear 
that a smaller aperture than 22 inches was employed 
during the Washington observations, three closer com¬ 
panions were considered to be certainly in existence. 
There remains the supposition of variability of light of 
the Pulkowa companion, if difference of atmospheric cir¬ 
cumstances be ignored as inadequate to explain the want 
of success of other observers in detecting it. 

Nothing more is heard of the Smythian orange-tinged 
eighth magnitude distant from Procyon in 1833, 145" on 
an angle of 85°. As is well known, the only observation 
confirmatory of the existence of this star is that by Mr. 
Isaac Fletcher, M.P., early in March, 1850, which gave 
for the position 84° 19'; most unfortunately the distance 
was not measured, because' there is a star of similar 
brightness on very nearly the same angle but at a distance 
of about 330" measured by Capt. Jacob, Mr. Powell, and 
the late Lord Wrottesley. Anyone, however, who reads 
Mr. Fletcher’s letter to Admiral Smyth, printed in 
“Sidereal Chromatics,” p. 69, will see that there is little 
doubt the object observed in 1830 was the same that 
was measured, or rather estimated, as to position in 
1833, the difference of distance not admitting of a mis¬ 
take on the part of an experienced and careful astro- 
meter. The more distant star was judged to be blue by 
Mr. Powell ; the orange-tinge recorded in “ the Cycle ” is 
a characteristic of a large number^of the known variable 
stars. 

The Total, Solar Eclifse of 1883, May 6.—In this 
eclipse, in which the duration of totality where the sun is 
near the meridian will exceed five minutes, the course of 
the central line appears to be a most unfavourable one 
for observation, being almost entirely a sea-track. Tire 
elements are very approximately as follows :— 

Conjunction in R.A., May 6 , at g\ 44m. 42s. G.M.T. 

... 43 ° 30' 52" 

38 23 

2 25 

... 16 11 32 N. 

... 16 37 53 N. 

7 26 N. 

o 42 N. 

60 52 
o 9 
16 35 
i£ 51 

Hence the central and total eclipse begins upon the earth 
in longitude 156° T E. of Greenwich, and latitude 34 0 43' S., 
and ends in longitude 86° 44' W., and latitude 13° 41' S. ; 
the eclipse is central with the sun on the meridian in 
147° 4' W., and 9° iT S. The following are aiso points 
upon the central line :— 


J_\ * iLi , «■ ••• , , 1 

Moon’s hourly motion in R. A. ... 
Sun’s „ 

Moon s declination . 

Sun’s „ 

Moon’s hourly motion in decl. ... 
Sun’s „ „ ,, 

Moon’s horizontal parallax 
Sun’s „ 

Moon’s true semi-diameter 
Sun’s „ 
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